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and the power will remain for long in the hands of the few strong 
men who hold the city. 

Professor Haycraft is not what he calls "a social philosopher," 
discussing what might in ideal circumstances be done ; he is rather 
"a social reformer," considering what is immediately practicable. 
And amid the histolysis of this period of social decadence, we see 
clearly that one line of hopeful effort is to educate, — to teach the 
main facts of evolution and heredity, to raise the ideals of mar- 
riage and parentage, of individual healthfulness and racial fitness, 
and thus gradually to replace the selective agency of the microbe 
by a more rational and discriminating social control. The highest 
praise that we can give Professor Haycraft's book is that it makes 
for this end. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
Edinburgh. 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer 
on Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1894. Pp. 
337- 

There are six essays in this book, four mainly of historical and 
literary interest, and two dealing with problems of speculative 
philosophy. The former discuss Jewish Pessimism, Mediaeval 
Mysticism, Hamlet, the pessimistic element in Goethe ; the latter 
deal with the tendencies and results of the philosophizing of 
Berkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann. 

When it is noted that about half of the contents of the volume 
has already appeared in the pages of divers periodicals, and that 
the two longest essays are declared to contain only "prepara- 
tory inquiries," it is not easy to find a justification for the col- 
lective publication. The more popular essays do not shed as much 
novel light on their themes as their author seems to imagine, while 
the "strictly technical" disquisitions will only in part open up 
hitherto unregarded points of view to the student of modern 
speculation. It would scarcely be in the power of an Ubermensch- 
licher Gigadibs, indeed, to "see points in Hamlet's soul un- 
seized by the Germans yet;" while the circumstance that "the 
pessimistic element" in Goethe has almost eluded the microscopic 
vision of that omniscient people may suggest a doubt in respect of 
the importance of the observation itself. 
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The opening paper on Jewish pessimism is mainly a consideration, 
with present-day reference, of the attempted solution or evasion of 
life's enigma contained in those least Hebraic books of Jewish 
literature, Job and Ecclesiastes. The concluding pages form an 
excellent sermon, and the article throughout is marked by fine 
moral discrimination and spiritual insight. The like may be said 
of the essay on mediaeval mysticism. The depth and beauty of 
this expression of the religious consciousness are fully acknowl- 
edged ; but its perils, either on the speculative (Eckhart) or on 
the practical (a Kempis) side, are forcibly depicted, and the more 
sober creed of historical Christianity fervidly commended. 

The two specially philosophical papers occupy one-half the 
book. Berkeley is taken as a starting-point, the nominalism of 
"The Principles of Knowledge" and the realism of " Siris" being 
elucidated, as containing problems for the resolution of subsequent 
German speculation. Kant is expounded in relation to the meta- 
physics of Schopenhauer ; and then the coryphsei of modern sys- 
tematic pessimism are treated at greater length. In this latest 
section of the book the account of Von Hartmann will, perhaps, 
possess most novelty for the English reader, for the works of that 
voluminous writer have apparently attracted but little notice in 
Great Britain. Schopenhauer, on the other hand, is already a 
familiar figure ; and his central thoughts, as his numerous incon- 
sistencies, have been abundantly expounded and criticised. 

The summary of Hartmann's philosophy is in the main accurate 
and just, but of the interspersed commentary as much cannot be 
said. Dr. Wenley cannot be called a fair-minded critic : he is too 
convinced of his own philosophical righteousness for that ; though 
he might not unbecomingly have left it to greater saints and savants 
to assume the tone of offended piety and intellectual disdain. His 
subject's errors culminate in an " inability to understand what an 
ethical question is," and in "a callous and unrelieved atheism," 
or religion whose " God is the devil !" 

It is not my purpose to vindicate Von Hartmann in particular, 
or to examine the indictment of pessimism in general. In respect 
of the former all I will say is that the sufficiency of the details of 
a thinker's philosophizing must be judged by the end he sets before 
him. As concrete constructive thinker it lay in Hartmann's plan 
to subordinate introspective psychology to historical survey, and, 
despite the alleged prevailing " intellectualism," Dr. Wenley him- 
self, in an all-important point, summarizes his author candidly 
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thus : " Faith is the purely human function in religion. In it idea, 
feeling, and will find union, and the various ' lop-sided' religious 
manifestations — like intellectualism, mystic exaltation, and moral- 
ism — are thus avoided. Religion consists neither in morality 
touched with emotion, nor in simple admiration, nor yet in mere 
aspiration. It is a phenomenon of man's consciousness, and there- 
fore implies certain psychological powers. In especial, the element 
of feeling, which some philosophers have implicitly eliminated, 
ought to have its rightful prominence." But need our shocked 
theologian be reminded that the gods of one religion not infre- 
quently become the no-gods or devils of another? 

I fear I am too immature a student of metaphysics to understand 
many of the essayist's dogmatic assertions and reasonings in regard 
to Ethics and Pessimism. The following is the definition offered 
of the latter: "Viewed rather as a reasonable conclusion from 
ascertained facts than as a vague opinion, the word signifies that 
philosophical scheme which explains the universe by ' proving' its 
badness ; or, more strictly still, the systematized view of human 
nature which ends in the elimination of moral value, — goods there 
may be, good on the whole there emphatically is not." The 
second part of this passage, at least, requires much elucidation. 
Again: "To assume that moral life is imbued with a principle 
of advance, and at the same time to deny the absolute value of 
that life and of its end, is a contradiction in terms. ' ' To com- 
mon understanding the contradiction would seem the other way 
about, — that the value could not be "absolute" if there is "ad- 
vance;" not to add the "wooden-iron" suggestiveness of the 
term "absolute value" itself. 

Our dogmatic essayist confidently asserts: "Morality is essen- 
tially optimistic," * and " any moral theory which recognizes the 
principle of development must be optimistic." These assertions 
cannot be dealt with until the precise significance attached to the 
word "optimistic" be assigned. Dr. Wenley is not sufficiently 
explicit. Hedonism is an abomination to him ; but what "good 
on the whole" or ultimate good may be when feeling is extruded 



* Compare with this Rudolf Lehmann's statement : " Every moralizing drift 
of thought tends naturally to Pessimism, because it will find its claims satisfied 
in the world and life ; and the more exclusively morality commands the whole 
field of view, the more decided and explicit does this tendency become." 
(Schopenhauer, " Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der Metaphysik," p. 97.) 
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from its content he forbears to inform us. I can find, however, 
nothing in his description of a noble and progressive nature that 
is not compatible alike with an optimistic and a pessimistic theory. 
To any one who is conscious of a constraining impulse to realize 
the best of which he is capable, and perceives that that is alone 
possible in a world of like-minded strivers, there is at once spring 
of strenuous action and well-defined obligation. The "ethical 
man," just because he is man, with a man's interests, affections, 
and aspirations, may be moulded with either heaven or Nirvana as 
super-terrestrial goal. When Dr. Wenley has come to see that, he 
may write a more broadly philosophical, and not less edifying 
book. 

W. C. Coupland. 
London. 

Natural Rights. By David G. Ritchie, M.A. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1895. ^P- xv '-> 3°4- 

There is so much that is interesting in this book, that we cannot 
help wishing that it had been more completely worked out, es- 
pecially in those parts in which Mr. Ritchie applies his criticisms 
to the solution of current social problems. The earlier chapters of 
the book are occupied mainly with an able sketch of the origin 
of Natural Rights in the appeal to Nature against a merely external 
authority. This involves reference, not only to the American and 
French Declarations of Rights, but also to the Sophists, to Aris- 
totle, to the Cynics and Stoics, to Cicero and the Roman Law, to 
Thomas Aquinas and his successors, down to Rousseau, who, with 
his own particular doctrine and its consequences, occupies a chap- 
ter to himself. As the whole of this historical survey occupies 
only seventy pages of large print, and is moreover freely inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and digressions into the nineteenth century, 
the student finds himself at the end of it in a somewhat breathless 
condition, which is perhaps an inevitable consequence of being 
taken so rapidly through so many centuries. But it is always open 
to the student, when he has once been shown the way, to retrace 
his footsteps and extend his knowledge ; and it is no little service 
to have shown so clearly how the doctrine of Natural Rights is but 
one among many social theories. 

In criticising the practical application of this doctrine, Mr. 
Ritchie again covers a large ground. In chapter v. he considers 
the question, " What determines rights?" and concludes, as against 
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